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SOME LIBRARY ACTIVITIES IN TEXAS JANUARY-MARCH 
16, 1917 


Waco Library Publicity Week, February 5-10. 

Dedication of $100,000 Gates Memorial Library Building, Por 
Arthur. 

Medical Library valued at $10,000 presented to Baylor University 
College, Dallas. 

New wing State Normal Library at San Marcos opened. Brang 
established at training school. 

Vernon appropriated $1,200 a year for support of new library. 

Amendment to county library law passed. 

Miss Lutie E. Stearns gave several library talks. 

Agitation for a free public library in Beaumont, Aspermont, Tayler 
and Wichita Falls. 

Subscription library organized at Leander. 

Agitation for a library building in Amarillo and Taylor. Plans fe 
a building considered in Wichita Falls. 

Agitation to establish or improve school libraries in at least 1! 
places. 

San Antonio reached her greatest month in circulation statisti« 
14,502, in January. 

Houston issued illustrated bulletin deseribing work of past yeat 

Traveling libraries sent to: Copita, Denison, Detroit, Flatoni: 
Holland, Louise, Naples, Olney, Pleasanton, Stockdale, Streetma 
Winters, Woodsboro. 

Over 190 library articles, news-items, and groups of news-items 1 
Texas newspapers. 


WELCOME 


Mrs. G. R. Seott of Corpus Christi was appointed in January by 
Governor Ferguson as a member of the Texas Library and Histor 
eal Commission. Mrs. Scott is one of the best known and one of th 
most active club women of the state. ‘‘Admiral Scott,’’ (the titl 
still clings to her) was formerly president of the fifth district of th 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, and has been an _ energeti 
worker in the educational and library department. Mrs. Scott | 
at present the first vice-president of the Texas Women’s Bank 
ers’ Association, and has also done much in developing both from 4 
civic standpoint and a financial standpoint the section of the Stat 
around Corpus Christi. 

Mrs. Scott has already manifested a good deal of interest in th 
work of the Commission, and good fruit is bound to be the result.. 

Mrs. Scott fills the vacancy created when Judge O. C. Kirven re 
signed to accept a position with the Court of Criminal Appeals. We 
wish all joy and happiness to Judge Kirven in his new work. 
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LIBRARY WEEK AT WACO, TEXAS* 
By PavuLineE McCau.ey, LIBRARIAN 


The recent “‘library week’’ conducted by the public library at 
Waco, Texas, proved such a successful venture that it is suggested 
that every library, which has not already done so, would do well to 
carry out a similar plan. 

The library is used freely by the women, children, and students, 
but the men of the city are not deriving the benefit and pleasure 
from its use that they might. The library has been advertised by 
newspaper notices, weekly lists of books, school visits, talks to Par- 
ent-Teachers’ Associations, booths at fairs, window displays, framed 
placards in shops, and a varicty of other ways used by all libraries, 
with not much success in getting the men to use it. It was decided, 
therefore, to devote one week to a vigorous campaign of publicity, 
stressing the methods which would tend to attract men of all classes. 
Since the library had no funds with which to carry on such a cam- 
paign, the librarian went before the Waco Advertising Club with the 
suggestion that they conduct the campaign, calling upon other men’s 
organizations for assistance. The members of the advertising club 
were enthusiastic in their endorsement of the idea, and a committee 
was appointed to go over plans with the librarian. 

The committee was of the opinion that the preliminary advertis- 
ing would probably attract more attention than the advertising done 
during ‘‘library week.’’ It was, therefore, announced on January 1 
that the week of February 4 to 10 would be known as ‘‘Library 
week,’’ the purpose explained, and a number of plans given. 

At the same time, through the newspapers and a notice on the 
bulletin board at the library, an appeal was made to ‘‘Our constant 
users’’ asking them to send in expressions of appreciation, stating 
just what pleasure or practical value they had derived from the use 
of the library. This appeal brought forth many expressions—even 
inspiring one patron to poetry in which he referred to the members 
of the staff as ‘‘Ladies with gentle grace.’’ A few of these were 
selected and run in the newspapers as a suggestion to others that 
they might profit in a like manner. 

A few days later, announcement was made that a cash prize of 
five dollars was offered by the Lions Club for the best slogan to be 
used on printed matter during library week. More than two hun- 
dred slogans were submitted within a week, the time limit set. The 
Advertiser’s Club followed this offer with one of ten dollars for the 
poster which best represented the real significance of a public li- 
brary. This offer brought forth a number of creditable posters from 
both amateur artists and professional illustrators living in Waco. 
It is believed that this has not only helped to advertise the library, 
but has aroused a more intelligent interest in poster work as an art. 

*A number of the articles written for the Waco Library Publicity Week, to- 
gether with business advertisements containing reference to library publicity 


week, etc., have been mounted on cardboard, and may be borrowed from the 
Commission, 
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Display ads and news items referring to each of these offers were 
run in the newspapers from time to time in order to keep up the in- 
terest in the campaign. 

On February 1, every Waco citizen, who received a bill from the 
telephone company, the electric light company, or any of the larger 
business houses, found enclosed a neat Jittle slip headed, ‘‘Get the 
library habit’’—the slogan selected. These slips stated that the li- 
brary is free; that there is no red tape attached to getting a mem- 
bership card; and that one might find there information of all kinds, 
or just an entertaining book. The printing of these slips was do- 
nated by a printer who was moving his place of business at that 
time. He was glad to print them if he might be allowed to print his 
new address at the bottom of the slips. Practically every man in 
Waco received one of these slips and many received several—the 
number depending upon his credit. 

The next announcement to greet the public was that two prizes, 
of ten and five dollars respectively, would be awarded for the best 
window displays featuring library books during library week. The 
librarian visited merchants personally and requested them to allow 
their window trimmers to participate in the contest. The response 
was so general that in the five blocks comprising the principal retail 
business district, there were thirty-two displays. Each window in- 
cluded merchandise by the particular shop in which the window was, 
library books related to the merchandise, bulletins attracting atten- 
tion to the books, and placards telling the public ‘‘Borrow these 
books from the Waco Public Library. Open 9 a. m. to9 p. m. Get 
a hook to-day. No cost. No red tape. Sign your name and take 
a book home with you.’’ A number of original ideas were carried 
out and striking effects produced. No two windows contained books 
on the same subject; the number of books in each window varied 
from one to sixty. The first prize was awarded to a china shop, and 
the second to a store dealing in sporting goods. The latter was par- 
ticularly attractive to men. Each of the prize winning windows 
used only a few books but these were connected with the shop’s 
wares in such a way as to create an interest in both the books and 
the merchandise. In the stores which did not carry window dis- 
plays, were placed the posters entered for the prize, placards and 
show cards calling attention to the library. Every where one 
turned he was met with some form of advertising for the library. 

The prizes for the window displays were offered by the First Nat- 
inonal Bank and the Texus Telephone Company respectively. In 
addition to the four prizes mentioned, a fifth was now offered by the 
manager of the largest motion picture theater in Waco. This was 
a month’s pass to the theater for the boy or girl who submitted the 
best list of books which had been dramatized in motion pictures. 

Next came the ‘‘library transfer.’’ The public was told to ‘‘ask 
for a library transfer on any car passing the library between the 
hours of 9 a. m. and 9 p. m. during library week.’’ This special 
transfer, extended by the courtesy of the Street Railway Company 
was printed, free of charge, by a local printer. The transfer allowed 
a stop-over of thirty minutes at the library and was good on cars 
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going in the same direction as the car on which the transfer was 
given. Thus the library patron might stop at the library without 
paying an extra fare. The library board has hopes of inducing the 
street car company to continue the use of these. 

During the campaign special attention was called to the library in 
all the city schools. A number of the teachers gave credits for the 
reading of certain library books; others, for themes on the ‘‘use of 
the library’’; others, on ‘‘what interests me most at the library’’; 
and one teacher had her pupils write a description of the window 
display which appealed most to the child writing. It was interesting 
to note that neither of the prize winning windows received attention 
from the children. The window selected by the greatest number 
contained United States history with material on the history of 
Texas as a central feature. A popular window represented a liv- 
ing room in which were seated the father, mother and two children, 
each reading the book suited to his taste. Another was lined with 
gavly colored pictures of birds and contained books on birds. One, 
which attracted many boys, was arranged by an electrical supply 
house and used books on electricity and electrical supplies. 

During library week the librarian made short talks of from five to 
fifteen minutes before commercial and labor organizations, boys’ 
clubs, the Y. M. C. A., and the employees of railroad shops and the 
larger factories. Each talk was devoted to that phase of the library’s 
activities which it was believed would most appeal to the audience 
addressed. In every instance the fact that the library is free and 


that there is no red tape attached to the securing of a membership 
eard was emphasized. In addition to the fourteen talks made by the 
librarian, the children’s librarian told four stories to elubs and 
talked to the Parent-Teachers’ Club on the children’s work at the 
library. 


The newspapers co-operated most generously, giving the campaign 
committee all the space they wished. Many columns were used in 
the preliminary publicity, attracting attention to the contests, prizes 
and results hoped for by those conducting the campaign. Daily, 
during library week there appeared from two to five articles in each 
paper. These consisted of news items relating to the talks made, the 
interest manifested, new plans, or some special feature of library 
service. Each day there appeared an article of more than a column 
in length on some phase of library work. These were, ‘‘The History 
of the Waco Publie Library,’’ ‘‘Purpose of Library Week.’’ ‘‘A 
Day’s Work at the Library,’’ ‘‘What Happens at the Loan Desk,”’ 
“The Reference and Reading Rooms,’’_‘‘The Children’s Depart- 
ment,’’ and, on the last day, the librarian imposed upon the public 
‘‘Obligation to Patrons.’’ These articles were supplemented by dis- 
play advertisements, the space for which was donated by the papers. 
In addition to the advertising donated by the papers, a number of 
business houses called attention to the library in their own advertis- 
ing space. This was unsolicited by the committee. 

The direct results of the campaign are indicated by the increased 
number of readers’ cards made during library week and the week 
following more than three times the usual number made during the 
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same period of time; by the requests left for books in the windows; 
by the number of telephone calls from business men for informa- 
tion; and by the variety of occupations represented in a list made 
up from the applications during the two weeks. 

It is too soon to determine what the larger results of the campaign 
may be. It is hoped, however, that every one in Waco, who was not 
aware of it before, now knows that there is a public library in the 
city; that it is free; that he does not have to furnish a guarantor to 
get a card; and that the staff is always glad to serve him. Probably 
the greatest benefit the library will derive from the campaign is the 
fact that such a great number of representative business men have 
shown a disposition to co-operate in making the influence of the li- 
brary felt. By taking a personal part in making ‘‘library week”’ a 
suecess they have come to know more about the facilities of the li- 
brary and will take a personal interest in its expansion. 


BUSINESS LITERATURE IN THE PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


By Raueu L. Power, LIBRARIAN OF THE COLLEGE OF BuSINESS AD- 
MINISTRATION AND CURATOR OF THE COMMERCIAL MUSEUM 
AT Boston UNIVERSITY 


The publie library deals with the general public, and while it does 
supply books on the technical and special subjects, it does not re- 
strict itself to special lines. But it can inelude special knowledge 
within its scope of generalities. The duty of the public libraries of 
today is to adapt themselves more closely to the needs of the imme- 
diate constithents, to adapt the library to special interests, to build 
collectively along special lines. 

The average general reference library cannot be a specialist in 
any considerable number of subjects, but it can include in its collec- 
tion business books of reference, though certainly not for the more 
extensive research. Yet, after all, how can one decide what are 
the most useful books? That depends entirely on the needs of the 
constituency of your library. If the library is to be a business asset 
it must have a definite end to give it asset value. It must be organ- 
ized as business is organized. 

The publie library should be the place where the business man 
may obtain the books which preserve the accumulative knowledge 
of his trade and the general knowledge which covers the entire field. 
The library should supplement the sehool in supplying the books 
which promote industrial activities. There should be books on char- 
acter development, mind training, general business practice, scien- 
tific management and efficiency. 

Yet it is not always so. The tardy recognition of publie libraries 
of the growing literature in the business field has been due mainly. 
to the awakening of the high number of special collections. ‘‘Many 
of these special libraries, of course, are necessarily independent of 
the existence of great public collections, but many others owe their 
existence solely to the ‘unaccountable neglect of this great field by 
the crganization whose particular business it is to get close to the 
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public needs.’’ In this field the public library has opportunities 


vS ; that no other educational institution finds, and its responsibility 
1a- in this direction should be fully recognized and met. 
de The Boston University News is publishing this year a series of some 
twenty articles covering in a general way the entire field of special or 
gn technical libraries in Boston. In order to ensure uniformity and ex- 
10t actness the same writer has written every article after a personal in- 
he spection of each library. 
to The field of specialized libraries is perhaps most evident on the 
rly Atlantie coast and Boston probably has as many of these collections 
he according to its size as does New York City. 
ive A brief résumé of these libraries may give you somewhat of an 
li- encyclopedical idea of the entire special library field. At the same 
a time it should outline in an abbreviated form some of the general 
li- classes of literature which public libraries of today must keep push- 


ing to the front in their library publicity. This is not an age of 
libraries for historical and other research wholly; we should renew 
the humanistie ideal of the renaissance that education is for the peo- 
ple in an attempt to satisfy the immediate and future needs. 

\D- Whereas, in the immediate past, we took pride in our historical 
and literary collections, today it is our duty to provide easily accessi- 
ble ‘‘practieal’’ material for the work-a-day people. In Boston we 
have what is without doubt the most complete insurance library in 





9eS the world. The collection is devoted to fire insurance and with an 
re- extremely analytical card index the material is made more useful. 
lge Other libraries in the city cover the fields of accident, liability, 
of marine, and life insurance. 
ne- The first library of its kind established in America was by the Vo- 
ild eation Bureau of Boston. Their collection is at the present time the 
largest in New England and covers thoroughly the field, of voca- 
in tional edueation and guidance in this country as well as abroad, in- 
ec- eluding not only books but pamphlet material as well. So many edu- 
ore ‘ational boards are introducing the study of vocational guidance in 
ire their curriculums that there is searcely a library of any size which 
the does not have eall in some form or other for this sort of literature. 
set There are many financial libraries in Boston but the one in the 
an- series is a very common-sense and workable one especially strong in 
its literature of steam railroading, its equipment, existing phases, 
an lines, and financial standing. This particular concern maintains a 
lee law library comprising legal material of different kinds. A statis- 
Id. tical library is also part of their information sources, and pamphlet 
dks material, leaflets and ‘‘special services’’ make up the necessary col- 
ar- lection. Although they specialize in steam railroad literature, vet 
en- their collection is strong in banking, interstate commerce, brokerage 
and finance. 
‘les New England, the great textile centre, has need of textile informa- 
aly . tion. The library which represents the textile engineering classifi- 
ny eation had as its nucleus a private collection which has been built up 
of step by step to a specialized library of the highest possible type. It 
eir covers steam engineering, electrical engineering, water power devel- 
by opment, designing of textile and other industrial plants, reorganizing 
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of industries, and architecture. Because the firm is unique the 
library is unique, too, and is adapted to the firm’s own individual 
needs. 

Sociological collections hold an important place in any public 
library and are usually comprehensive, yet for the typical type of 
such a library one devoted wholly to this line of information was vis- 
ited. This library is comprised of the rather large total of 58,000 
books and pamphlets. It contains all classes of material relating to 
the various movements, educational, medical, philanthropical, and 
economic which may be broadly classed under the head of social ser- 
vice. Public health, medical, social service, mental hygiene, alcohol- 
ism, penology, criminology, social insurance, city planning, child 
welfare, including studies of the defective and delinquent child are 
among the special topics of immediate interest. To students of re- 
search, professional and social workers this collection is invaluable. 

In general, certain classes of industrial firms are loathe to have 
outsiders delve into their methods of organization. This was strongly 
impressed upon us when we came to the library of a chemical firm 
which has a considerable library covering a wide range of subjects 
closely allied with the managerial and technical work of the firm. 
This material comprises works relating to such matters as water sur- 
veys of the different states, wood pulp, various publications in for- 
eign languages of highly technical subjects, books on engineering, in- 
dustrial and technical chemistry, proceedings, papers, and reports 
of chemical and other societies and institutes, publie service commis- 
sion reports, geological surveys of states, and mining engineering. 

One hears with surprise that there are libraries of some size de- 
voted entirely to women’s work and vocations. In Boston we have 
the only library in America specializing on the vocations of women 
and women in industry. To be sure, many large libraries maintain 
special collections of similar nature; notable among such collections 
are those of the John Crerar Library in Chicago and the New York 
Public Library. The Boston Publie Library in its Galatea Collee- 
tion maintains a superb library of suffrage, biography, and history 
of women. But these libraries handle their departments more from 
the historical and bibliographical side. They do not treat of women’s 
work and vocation in such a way as to give business-like information 
—live, up-to-the-minute accurate data. The transitory literature in 
this particular classification is unusually large. The publie libra- 
ries, as a rule, do not enjoy the accessioning of such material. Yet 
in connection with women’s clubs and similar organizations such 
works of economies are extremely valuable. 

The only known library in the United States devoted to electrica: 
railroading is maintained by a street railway company in Boston. 
It embraces varied branches of knowledge. There are a few works 
on general business and its various sub-divisions, directories, public 
utilities reports, city, state and national government publications 
regarding finances, census, electrical data, ete., reports and literature 
of transportation in other cities of the United States, including 
street railroad reports of the larger cities, railroad reports of the 
New England states, and much statistical matter. But mainly the 
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bound book collection. deals with safety investigations, accidents, and 
literature dealing directly with street railroad work. 

Contrary to the usual custom of libraries, this library has its cat- 
alogue in a filing table. This enables one to turn from one subject 
to another with great rapidity. In libraries of greater size the use 
of the filing table is prohibitive because of the amount of space it 
would occupy. All material is indexed, books, pamphlets, ete.— 
making a catalogue of forty to fifty thousand ecards, with a yearly 
addition of over ten thousand. Not only matter actually in the 
library is indexed, but also such material as is kept in the private 
offices for the continuous use of officials. A wide use is made of in- 
dexes of every sort. The collection of these bibliographical aids has 
been thorough. 

A representative law library over one hundred years old was visited 
whose history up to this time has not appeared in print. The book 
collection ineluded the regular technical studies, foreign publications, 
and the miscellaneous texts and legal periodicals. Many unique and 
rare articles are in the archives of this library which brings to mind 
the fact that without losing sight of its main purpose a library has 
a chance to be of greater service by establishing a small museum 
collection. 

Engineering publications must always be extremely technical. 
The first engineering library which appeared in the series comprises 
the several divisions, viz., civil, electrical, mechanical, and mining. 
The classification of this library is rather unique in that it is shelved 
so as to make the material easily accessible to the readers without 
the necessity of an attendant. The general collection is divided into 
sections each one of which is devoted to a special subject. These sec- 
tions are sub-divided by divisions and each volume in each division 
has its given number. Such a classification allows of a limited ex- 
pansion but is suited only to a small specialized library. 

There are several kinds ef newspaper libraries which confine them- 
selves mostly to clippings rather than to bound volumes. Some news- 
paper libraries specialize in New England affairs, others in photo- 
graphic material and similar subjects. However, one whose clip- 
pings are devoted to world-wide information was selected. Such 
material is arranged alphabetically by countries, states, cities, and 
finally by subjects. It has a miscellaneous file relating to live issues 
of the day such as aviation, invention, and sports. Hence, a minia- 
ture encyclopedia of modern events is thus formed. 

A directory library for reference is another type of library which 
comes to our view. This comprises all sorts of directories of cities 
and towns, the gazetteers of states, and professional and trade direce- 
tories of every conceivable occupation. Even a brief visit at such a 
library gives much valuable and interesting information concerning 
directory advertising. The company maintaining this library is the 
oldest of its kind and there are few libraries of any size in this part 
of the country which do not have one or more of its publications. 

Gas libraries, libraries of industrial engineering, of electrical en- 
gineering, of- construction, statistics, technology, art, and other spe- 

cialties are numerous and a type of each kind is described in this 
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special libraries series. As the series is not yet complete, other in- 
teresting facts may come to light in the review of the remaining li- 
brary specializations. In your public libraries you may be building 
up unconsciously a special collection along some particular line. 
Your local and state history will, of course, predominate and then, 
too, the industries of the surrounding country. 

A specialized collection need not be devoted entirely to books; in 
fact the average technical library is devoted more to pamphlet ma- 
terial, periodicals, maps, and technical reference works. <A _ perusal 
of almost any library periodical or report will bring home the fact 
that clippings form an important part of the material in any library. 
Unskilled help may be utilized by letting them devote their time to 
the clipping of newspapers and periodicals. Especially in the even- 
ing, very often a young person must be placed in charge at the loan 
desk where his time for this work is unlimited. In this manner 
a valuable collection of particular subjects may be developed in a com- 
paratively short time. 

Pamphlet material of any sort which comes to the library gener- 
ally should be preserved for a certain length of time. Various finan- 
cial houses in their market letters and occasional publications issue 
pamphlets on foreign trade and other business topics which are of 
great value. The last number of Teras Libraries states that the Uni- 
versity of Texas Library cares for pamphlet material in the vertical 
files. This is generally the case everywhere and the alphabetical 
classification predominates. In our own library we use the decimal 
classification for the vertical files as well as the books. This is acting 
under the supposition that when we do delegate material to the file 
it is expected to be of some use, otherwise we should not keep it. 
But the average public library should keep material of all sorts in 
the vertical file. 

Probably a great many town librariexin the State of Texas have 
absolutely no call for business literature. Some of them may find 
a need for one or two books in each sub-division of business adminis- 
tration, while the larger town and city libraries would be able to in- 
elude in their stacks several books in each individual branch of com- 
merce and industry. There are very few libraries supported by the 
publie which could ever hope to inelude all material which a special 
library contains. 

There are several sources of bibliographies for business. The book 
companies are ardent exponents of this class of literature—chiefly 
to sell their own products. Many publie libraries issue spasmodi- 
eally a bibliography or two on business books. These seldom cover 
the field as they should and are at best merely reading lists—because 
they only touch the surface of commercial works. The St. Paul Pub- 
lie Library issues a Business Book Index, which is by far the best of 
its kind. Library commissions and associations are frequent contrib- 
utors to the bibliographical field, and incidentally one might men- 
tion the Wisconsin Library Bulletin, as having commendable busi- 
ness bibliographies. The Special Libraries magazine makes a speci- 
alty of bibliographies on business, municipal affairs, and other like 
subjects and is the very best aid which one might wish for. It is 
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absolutely dependable and reliable. Besides bibliographies its col- 
umns contain much information regarding the special library field and 
special libraries together with frequent articles of interest to libra- 
rians. 

To a certain degree a museum combined with the library in lesser 
towns might be earried out. It should contain specimens of - all 
kinds of products and of different processes in the industrial world. 
A person, no matter of what age, can get a better focus, a clearer 
conception of a thing, if he actually sees the process of evolution 
objectively for himself. 

We hear very little regarding such museums, and one might cor- 
rectly speak of them as a new departure in the commercial world. 
Yet they are sure of obtaining their full recognition in time to come, 
and will probably occupy as high a plane in the estimation of the 
business man as does the special library at the present time. 

Public librarians of an energetic disposition might advantageously 
copy this idea in their libraries. A large number of manufacturers 
are more than glad to have special exhibits of their products made 
and are willing to present them to libraries who signify their inten- 
tion of providing suitable exhibition space. The educational value 
of such an exhibit, either great or small, cannot be overestimated. 
In connection with the publie school work, a room devoted to such 
exhibits might be very successfully carried on and the results would 
be exceptionally fruitful. 

Public Libraries for March of this year contains an article on 
“The Library and Museum in Commercial Education,’’ to which 
you might refer for further information regarding this subject. 

The output of business books has greatly increased during the past 
few years, and to them the business world turns for assistance in 
finding solutions for its complex problems. Book selections and not 
book collections should be the aim of every library today. 

Statistics of business books so far as is known were not compiled 
until 1910. From that date the yearly number has fluctuated, 
always remaining somewhere in the vicinity of 200. The latest avail- 
able statistics show that 1915 was the greatest year in the history of 
business book production. The production of the United States for 
1915 was the smallest since 1908. The European War decreased the 
number of importations as well as the number of books produced in 
America. 

Business books gained greatly in volume during the past year in 
spite of the general decrease due to the war. The number rose from 
229 in 1914 to 252 in 1915, which ineluded new books and new edi- 
tions together with American and foreign authors, and books of 
American manufacture and imported. 

The increase in books on business indicates the stimulated demand 
for the practical manuals that are making a scientific study of the 
conduct of business operations. The experience of the past is stored 
up in books, and the book occupies a position it has never before 
held. 

If you are especially interested in a concrete illustration of the 
co-operation of a business library with business interests it might be 
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well, if you have the publication in your library, to read the article 
in Office Appliances for January, entitled, ‘‘The Business Library 
and Office Equipment Laboratory.’’ 

Library utilization, that is, the reaching out of the libraries in 
community service by work with foreigners, reading clubs, exten- 
sion work, traveling libraries, bulletins, news articles in the papers, 
and other forms of publicity very naturally presupposes the fact 
that the libraries have on their shelves the material which might be 
demanded from almost any class. This should mean that general 
business literature, such as purchasing, efficiency, and so forth, 
should be at hand, likewise the distinet sub-divisions as accounting, 
advertising, and banking. Subjects which we usually think of as 
being ‘‘academic’’ have lately developed a class of literature in the 
relation to business, such as business pyschology, business English, 
business economics, commercial law and others. 

Library authorities have devoted ample time to lists of children’s 
stories, novels, works relating to art, history, or social science, but 
in the aggregate few have provided guidance in the selection of 
books for vocational workers. The library should have reading lists 
to serve in choosing good readable matter, and a representative col- 
lection of the leading technical periodicals and trade journals should 
be at hand. These periodicals and even some of the higher grade of 
house organs published by different firms contain much of the latest 
available data regarding different trades. You will find that it is 
not possible to rely solely on books—it is necessary oftentimes to re- 
sort to periodical material contained in the vertical files. 

The Library is the ‘‘Great school out of school,’’ say Lapp and 
Mote in ‘‘Learning to Earn,’’ and this is undoubtedly true. To de- 
serve unquestionably this application the library should serve every 
class of workers. To the wage earner the library should not only 
open the path to increasing their earning power, but also to open 
to them broader ranges of life to make them more efficient citizens. 


THE CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI* 


By Linuian A. SUTHERLAND, HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 


, 


‘*Want’a join de liberry.’’ ‘‘Is dis where a feller gits liberry 
tickets?’’ ‘‘Say, teacher, kin de baby belong to the library?*’ These 
are familiar questions in the Kansas City Publie Library for nearly 
half the entire number of books cireulated are lent to children; 
306,045 volumes were issued in this department last year (1915), 
48.6 per cent of the entire circulation. 

As soon as a child can write his name and read a few sentences 
from a primer, he trudges to the library to become the proud posses- 
sor of a card which entitles him to take two books home for two 
weeks. From this time, he is a frequent library visitor and the 
library must answer his problems. When Mike wishes to organize 
a baseball nine, he hurries to the library for Spalding’s ‘‘How to 


*Written in 1916 for the newspapers. 
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Pitch,’’ ‘‘How to Catch,’’ ete. Santa Claus brought Susie a doll for 
Christmas. At the library she obtains directions for making Miss 
Dolly’s new wardrobe, and if she can persuade brother ‘‘who likes 
to make things,’’ to build a doll house, there are plenty of books on 
the library shelves to show him how to do it. One boy rushed breath- 
lessly into the children’s room and exclaimed: ‘‘Say, teacher, my 
sister’s goin’ to a party and she wants a book what learns you how 
to eat.’’ Ethical questions must be answered as well. All the as- 
sistants once took part in the search for the book that ‘‘learns you 
how to mind your mother, if you don’t you get stung.’’ That_the 
identical book sought for was found, speaks well for some one’s im- , 
agination. 

Two distinct classes of children frequent the main library, which 
is down town near the business district. The children in this neigh- 
borhood come from poor families, Russians, Jews and Italians for 
the most part, dirty, picturesque, little people they are. The Jew- 
ish children are good readers and very eager to learn, the little Ital- 
ians must all have a ‘‘pretty book.’’ They are impulsive, restless 
little mortals, most affectionate to the ‘‘libérry teacher,’’ and, alas, 
with a supreme disregard for the truth. When Annie Pasentino has 
kept her book too long and owes a fourteen cent fine, she changes 
her name to Mary Montalbano, procures another card with her new 
name and goes on her way serenely. If detected in her untruth, 
she is not at all abashed, but shrugs her shoulders, smiles blandly 
and remarks, ‘‘I forgot.’’ 

When the starched and frilled children from the fashionable resi- 
dence come down town with their mothers, a visit to the library is 
usually part of their trip. Sometimes they are left to spend the 
morning while mother finishes her shopping. It is often a difficult 
matter to select a book for a somewhat spoiled young person who 
remarks ‘‘I have read all the boarding school stories, haven‘t you 
any new ones?’’ 

Many of the parents guide their children’s reading very carefully 
and come to the library each week to select their books. One patient 
mother comes from a long distance with a market basket which she 
fills with books for her boys and girls. ‘‘It is hard work to carry 
the books back and forth,’’ she remarked, ‘‘but it keeps the boys off 
the streets. It’s well worth the trouble.’’ 

One day last winter 748 books were issued from the children’s 
room of the main library, for while the library system consists of ten 
branch libraries and twenty-five school deposit stations, these do not 
suffice to supply the demand for books. 

The school branches are perhaps the most interesting: and unusual 
feature of the library system. The Northeast section of Kansas City 
badly needed two things, a High School and a public library branch. 
The funds for both must come from the Board of Education, as in 
this city the public library is a part of the school system. ‘‘Why not 
combine the two under one roof?’’ suggested Mr. Purd B. Wright, 
the librarian. Many people were opposed to the idea. ‘‘ Adults will 
never use a library that is situated in a school,’’ they said; ‘‘it will 
never become a neighborhood centre, but will be used only by the 
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High School students. That is not at all what we want.’’ However 
the original plans were carried out, and at one end of the Northwest 
High School with a separate entrance was situated the new branch 
library. Do the people use it? Statistics prove its success. In the 
morning, a quiet time in most public libraries, the room is crowded 
with High School students. In the afternoon, the younger children 
appear and in the later afternoon and evening, their parents. There 
is not a dull moment in that library. Even the swimming pool does 
its part to inerease the library cireulation, for people come from 
all over the city to use this unusually fine pool and find it very con- 
. venient to obtain their library books at the same time. In _ the 
library report for 1915 Mr. Wright says: ‘‘In addition to doing 
all the special library work of the high school, the library work of 
the grade schools and the community in general is handled without 
conflict. From an economic standpoint it could hardly be improved 
upon, a large saving being effected the school itself in that no school 
librarian is required, while the periodicals and many of the books 
serve the public as well as the student.”’ 

So popular was the Northeast Branch that three more have been 
installed in new school buildings and several others will be built in 
the near future, for the cost of such a branch is small in comparison 
with that of a separate building. 

The children’s department sends books to 32 schools during the 
school year and in the summer months maintains 25 substations. A 
substation is merely a small branch library placed in a_ school 
during the summer months for the use of the people in the neighbor- 
hood. A teacher, paid by the library, is in charge and these sta- 
tions are open, one, two or three days a week. They are patronized 
chiefly by children, but they contain a small collection of books for 
adults and are used by them to some extent. 

In connection with these substations it may be interesting to men- 
tion the school visiting and the story hour. The head of the child- 
ren’s department and her assistants visit the schools during the 
school year, as the occasion demands. They are frequently asked to 
speak at Parent-Teachers’ Associations, and there is an ever inereas- 
ing demand for special story hours in the schools. During the win- 
ter months stress of work at the library makes it necessary to refuse 
some of these requests, but during the last two weeks of the school 
year it is the custom of the children’s department to visit every 
school that is to have a substation during the summer and all schools 
that are within walking distance of a substation or a branch library. 
This ineludes over fifty schools. The visitor from the library is 
hailed with delight by the children, for they know that for a short 
time lessons will be put aside for the joys of a storv. Very frequently 
the request comes for ‘‘the same story you told us last vear.’’ After 
the story is over, the children’s librarian invites the children to use 
the substation or library branch nearest them during the summer 
months and announces the fact that there will be a story hour held 
there the first week of vacation. This method brings many new 
children to the library and has caused a large increase in the cir- 
culation. The school visits also bring about a closer co-operation 
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betvreen the library and school. In a city of 300,000, the school 
problems differ greatly in different localities and the people of the 
children’s department come into closer touch with the new work of 
the schools through these visits. 

At the main library and branches story hours are held once a 
week during the winter months. These story hours are graded so 
that stories suitable to the children’s ages may be chosen. The 
younger children especially enjoy fairy stories, myths and legends, 
while hero stories appeal to the older group. In this way the child- 
ren gain a knowledge of some of the world’s best literature and are 
induced to read along some special line. They have thus become 
acquainted with Siegfried, Beowulf, Robin Hood, King Arthur, and 
Ulysses, and it is hard to meet the demand for some of the splendid 
adaptations of these stories. One can hardly realize how much these 
stories mean to some of the children. After one story hour a girl 
said: ‘‘I have a friend who works in the factory and when she 
comes home at night she is too tired to play. I told her the story 
you told us at school and she told it to a friend who works with her. 
Both of those girls have been telling stories ever since, so now every 
one in our neighborhood knows it.”’ 

The children are also taught how to use a library. Classes are sent 
to the library during school hours to receive instruction in the use of 
reference books and the library catalogue, and the ‘‘library game”’ 
of finding the book number in the eatalogue and the book on the 
shelf has proved to be most exciting and engrossing. 

Sa many children have no books in their homes, so many have illit- 
erate parents, so many must leave school at an early age to go to 
work. Can we not make the library so interesting to them in their 
youth that the library habit will remain with them ag they grow 
older? In literature they ean then escape from the humdrum life 
about them and the publie library may be more truly ealled ‘‘the 
people’s university.’ 


THE RELATION OF THE HIGHT SCHOOL LIBRARY TO THE 
MODERN EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENT 


By Mrs. Epwarp 8S. Carter, LiprartaN Port ArtHuR ScHOOLS 


Every person interested in publie education who will take the 
time to investigate the latent possibilities of the school library is 
bound to become convinced that the most potent single ageney in the 
modern high school is the library. They will find that there is no 
problem relating to school equipment that is more important. Thou- 
sands of dollars are spent each vear in schools to equip laboratories, 
“kitchens, carpenter and machine shops. This equipment serves a 
small number of pupils for a small part of the school day. But for 
books, the essential prerequisite of every form of knowledge, used 
by young and old from early in the morning until late at night, we 
spend a few paltry hundreds. 

Modern educators are saying that with: intensive industrial de- 
velopment, the education of the child is necessarily becoming a civic 
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problem. Believing in the old German adage, ‘‘If you want it in the 
life, you must put it in the school,’’ they are all applying the shop, 
the kitchen, and the playground to fit new conditions. The school 
library will take its place in the front ranks of these heralds of the 
new day. It provides an outlet for the activities of the body and 
the mind. It is both practical and cultural. It makes its appeal to 
both those educators clinging to the old cultural regime and to those 
who are harbingers of new methods. It is the most potential factor 
in the dynamic power of civie betterment. 

It is the purpose of this paper to show that the hign school library 
is not only an integral part of modern education but that it is just 
as truly a laboratory, just as truly a workshop, just as truly a fac- 
tor in vocational guidance as is the shop or the kitchen or any other 
of the practical arts departments. It is the laboratory of labora- 
tories. 

Let us view the functional opportunities of this new institution. 
In the first place it is an essential correlation of the public library. 
Both the publie library and the school library are an integral part of 
the education of the city. Sandwiched between the public school 
and the public library the high school library has an unique posi- 
tion. It is a link to fill two great breaches, the breach between the 
cultural and the practical and the breach between the public library 
and the school. Their relation should be a co-ordinating and cor- 
relating of forces. The school has the children, the library has the 
books. The school should train the children to become patrons of 
the public library and should assist in carrying the books to the 
homes. 

The high school library is also blessed in its power of focalizing 
school interests and school enthusiasm. It is the advertising bureau 
of the school. Its picture collection, its book posters, its bulletin 
boards attract, fascinate, and inspire the children. The library is 
the open sesame to every department. 

Then, again, the school library is the laboratory of laboratories. 
It is the room which the manual training boys may equip. Under 
the supervision of the manual training teacher, boys at Port Arthur 
made blueprints of two adjoining rooms, knocked out partitions, put 
on door facings, plastered and retinted the walls, polished the radia- 
tors, hung electric lights, made the charging counter, charging trays, 
tables, picture file boxes, window boxes, magazine stands and bulle- 
tin boards. The girls of the domestic arts department made curtains 
for the windows, and the art classes stenciled them. Agricultural 
students may care for window boxes and pot plants. Its pictures, 

maps, stereoptican, victrola records, and postal ecard collection sup- 
plement the work of every department. Postal files of architecture 
and specimens of the art of every nation are a boon to art classes: 
The opportunities of the English teacher are doubled. Every class 
throughout the school system should have at least one lecture during 
the year on the use of dictionaries, atlases, encyclopedias, almanacs, 
and handbooks. A few lessons with high school classes in the use of 
Poole’s Index, Readers’ Guide, and bound periodicals are as breai 
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east on the waters, the returns are‘ multiplied many fold in in- 
creased efficiency. 

Fourth; the library is the social melting pot of the school. In 
a town where there is no public library an excellent training for the 
library class is the running of references of the year’s club papers. 
When material is called for it is easy to notify one immediately what 
is in the library on a given subject. Lists and bibliographies and 
special shelves should provide for the needs of the debating club. 
The weekly story hour is one of the most important factors of the 
social center work of a library. Boy Scouts and Camp Fire Girls 
look to the school librarian for. assistance in biography and legends. 

Then again the hide bound curriculum cannot exist together with 
an up-to-date school library equipment. It becomes flexible and less 
dependent upon texts. A pupil in Greek history, for instance, at 
Port Arthur has besides his Myer’s Ancient History text, his own 
particular library copy of Thallon’s Readings in Greek History, 
Bakie’s Sea Kings of Crete, Guerber’s Myths of Greece and Rome, 
and Creasy’s Fifteen Decisive Battles. He is expected to supple- 
ment class work from these sources. In addition, he receives points 
of eredit on collateral, required, and optional readings, such as 
Herodotus, Plutarch, Mahaffy, Church, and Lang. High school 
pupils with proper equipment may do a class of work that makes 
mere text study seem niggardly. 

The school library functions also as a laboratory in the work of 
vocational guidance. The English teacher at Port Arthur is doing 
a great work with the girls’ literary society. They study the life of 
Helen Keller, Alice Freeman Palmer. They run references in San- 
derson’s ‘‘Famous Women,’’ Sarah Bolton’s ‘‘Girls Who Became 
Famous,’’ and Miarden’s ‘‘Pushing to the Front.’’ Girls or boys 
trained in such literature are hardly to become drags on society, or 
to be classed among the socially unfit. 

The library is the laboratory of journalism. If the school library 
were a repository for nothing else save current literature, its ex- 
istence would be justified. The Board of Education should allow at 
least one hundred dollars for such magazines as ‘‘The Literary Di- 
gest,’’ ‘‘Current Opinion,’’ ‘‘Independent,’’ and ‘‘Mentor.’’ Every 
department should have its quota of magazines and should require 
collateral work of such nature as to bring each course up to the pres- 
ent time. The debating club should always supplement its shelf of 
interscholastic debates with references through the Readers’ Guide 

to bound periodicals. Some libraries are scoring great results 
through supervised study. Miss Lagossa of the University of Chi- 
eago High School Library is doing a great work along this line. Any 
teacher will find her little sheet of printed Study Helps a valuable 
asset to her collection of hints and helps. Dr. Judd says of this 
phase of library work: ‘‘We should thus reduce watching and keep- 
ing order to their proper place of minor importance and elevate to 
its proper place of major importance the function of using many 
books.’ 

Then the youth and enthusiasm of the library training class are 
valuable assets in working out the details of this central laboratory. 
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At Port Arthur a class of fourteen exceptionally bright and depend. 
able pupils is chosen from every department. The class receives full 
eredit for this work. It studies Fay and Eaton, and Ward’s The 
Practical Use of Books and Libraries as texts. The course comprises 
five hours laboratory and one hour lecture each week. The pupils 
are given a brief survey of cataloging, accessioning, and shelf listing. 
They do the mechanical preparation of the books for the shelves, 
such as labelling, pocketing, plating and numbering. They manip- 
ulate the charging tray. In conjunction with the primary supervisor 
a Saturday morning story hour is held. During the past session there 
was an average of forty children at this weekly gathering. 

An interesting phase of their work is the picture collection. 
Perry Pictures, Prang platinettes, Japanese prints, Mentor, Audu- 
bon, and Curtis Indian pictures are collected. Mounts ten by four- 
teen inches are cut from Kenesaw Rope Bristol paper. As men- 
tioned above these pictures are correlated with the work of every 
department. 

The girls are assigned their special duties. They attend to maps, 
stereopticans, bulletin boards, book posters, and victrola records. 
One has for her task the typewriting of the book ecards. One attends 
to the checking and charging out of magazines. Another reads the 
shelves and takes inventory, while still another is reference libra- 
rian. At the same time each learns all the work of the library. They 
have full charge of the records of all books at the Ward schools. 
They work in conjunction with the literature teachers of the Ward 
schools in providing books for the use of the grade children. 

To sum up the functions of the high school library then, we may 
say (1) It is an essential correlation of the public library; (2) It fo- 
ealizes school interests; (3) It is the laboratory of laboratories; (4) 
It is the laboratory for vocational guidance and journalism; (5) It 
permits a flexible curriculum, and of supervised study: and perhaps 
finally in the order of importance it trains all school children in gen- 
eral in the intelligent use of books as tools, and the library class in 
particular in the administrative, cultural, and inspirational work of 
library service. 


THE COUNTY LIBRARY: EXTRACTS FROM A TALK GIVEN 
IN SOUTH TEXAS 


By Mrs. W. H. WENTLAND, PRESIDENT Firtu DISTRICT, 
TEXAS FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


In this age of progress with new problems presenting themselves 
daily for solution, it is absolutely essential that our citizenship qual- 
ify themselves to meet effectively these ever changing conditions re- 
sulting from science, investigation, and experience. 

Education furnishes the only weapon with which this can be done. 
The compulsory education law passed by the last Legislature will 
no doubt result in untold benefits, but the public schools alone can- 
not supply the needs. We must have access to books covering every 
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topic so that the farmer, stockman, mechanic, doctor, or scholar may 
be able to select what he or she wants, or needs, to cover each indi- 
vidual requirement. I dare say there is but a small percentage of 
people who possess the necessary scientific or reference books needed 
to get even a fairly intelligent knowledge of the products and re- 
sources of our great State. To buy them would require the expendi- 
ture of a considerable sum of money, and, therefore, to hiy them 
would be prohibitive for a majority. 

In ancient time few men were able to own good books, and it was 
frequently necessary to travel many miles to visit a library. 

Today practically every city of any size has a public library to 
which her residents have access, but how about the small towns and 
rural districts which on account of inferior educational facilities 
and other disadvantages need the information most? 

It is being done in other states. A plan has been worked out in 
California that has been in practical operation for several years and 
is being used by over half of the counties in that State. 

A law modeled after the California law but adapted to Texas con- 
ditions has been passed in the present Legislature permitting the 
voters of a county to vote a tax sufficient to establish and maintain 
a public free county library, in such counties where elections are 
held for such purpose and a majority of the votes is cast in favors 
of such free library, providing however that the tax rate shall not 
exceed five cents on the one hundred dollar valuation. 

This law of course does not levy a tax, it merely provides an ap- 
portunity for the voters to avail themselves of the benefits of having 
a free library in the county seat, with branches in the small towns, 
school houses, and other convenient places in the country. I believe 
that a majority of the people of Texas will be glad to weleome the 
opportunity and means of extending such institutions. 

Let us look at a few of the many advantages to be derived through 
a good library. 

First, we will consider the advantages for our schools. 

It is of course impossible to estimate its full value in connection 
with the school. 

One of the greatest needs of the schools is reference and supple- 
mentary books which are supplied by the library just when needed. 
This not only increases the value of the child’s education but imparts 
a desire, and supplies the means, for continuing his education after 
leaving school. 

It furnishes information to the teachers, aiding them in their 
school work for the child’s advantage. 

It also provides the education for adults who have lacked, or failed 
to make use of, opportunities. 

For the town and country it furnishes information to ministers, 
journalists, doctors, lawyers, and all persons whose work depends on 
the intellectual, moral, sanitary, and political welfare and advance- 
ment of the people. 

It furnishes books and periodicals for the technical instruction 
and information to all those whose work requires technical knowl- 
edge. 
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It keeps boys at home in the evenings by giving them well written 
books selected by an experienced librarian. 

It affords to everybody the highest and purest entertainment, 
thus lessening crime and disorder. 

It elevates the general standard of intelligence throughout the 
community, upon which its material prosperity, as well as its moral 
well-being, must depend. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION MEETING AT LOUIS- 
VILLE, KENTUCKY 


After considerable competition for the honor among various cities 
and resorts, the city of Louisville has been chosen by the executive 
committee of the American Library Association as the place for its 
annual meeting this year, the date being June 21-27, 1917: In view 
of the well-established and far-famed reputation of the Blue Grass 
State for hospitality and the enthusiasm with which the honor of 
entertaining the association has been sought, every visitor is assured 
of an unusual warmth of welcome and cordiality. Unusual oppor- 
tunities will also be offered for a study of library development and 
conditions under a social regime markedly different from that to 
“ which most of the members of the association are accustomed. A 
program is being prepared with special reference to these conditions 
and the travel committee is arranging for visits to places in the 
State of special scenic and historic interest, including Mammoth 
Cave, the Kentucky river, the birthplaces of Lincoln and Jefferson 
Davis. Altogether the meeting promises to be one of very unusual 
interest.—New York Libraries, February, 1917. 


COUNTY LIBRARY AMENDMENT SIGNED 


The amendment to the county library law passed by the Thirty- 
fourth Legislature was signed by Governor Ferguson, Mareh 5. 
This amendment, which is in effect an entire substitute for the old 
law, becomes effective on June 19, 1917. The July issue of Tezas 
IAbraries, which will be published as soon as possible, will be a 
County Library number. 


TRAVELING LIBRARY NOTE 


The Texas Library and Historical Commission has sent traveling 
libraries to the thirty-five following communities, several of which 
are off the railroads: Buda, Caradan, Christine, Conroe, Copita, 
Cotulla, Dawson, Denison, Detroit, Donna, Evant, Flatonia, Glen 
Flora, Graham, Granger, rural route near Hamilton, rural route 
near Hico, Holland, Jacksonville, Lamesa, Littlefield, Louise, Me- 
Gregor, Maypearl, Medicine Mound, Mineral, Mt. Olive, Naples, Ol- 


ney, Pleasanton, Stockdale, Streetman, Tuleta, Winters, and Woods- 
boro. 
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These are not made regular traveling library stations, as the Com- 
mission has so far only nineteen libraries. Two libraries have been 
sent, however, to some of the places, and other places are on our 
waiting list for their second library. We also have a number of 
places on our waiting list for their first library, and this in spite of 
the fact that the Commission has done practically no advertising 
in regard to having traveling libraries. The lack of advertising is 
due to the fact that the demands are already greater than our supply 
of libraries, although new libraries are gradually being added one at 
a time.. An annual appropriation of $3,000 for books for traveling 
libraries is being asked of the Legislature. 

The purpose of these libraries is to give small communities a taste 
of what a county library would mean to them, and also to furnish 
to a degree library facilities to those counties too sparsely populated 
to have at present a county library. 

Are the books read? In one town of 300 people where a traveling 
library was stationed for three months in the post-office, in care of 
the postmaster, the circulation of the fifty books averaged five and 
one-half times for each book. It is safe to say that some of the books 
were read by more than the particular person who borrowed a par- 
ticular book at a particular time, thus making the average even 
higher. 

A sample traveling library will be exhibited at the Fourth and 
Fifth District meetings of the Texas Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
held at Temple and Yoakum. Mrs. G. R. Seott of Corpus Christi, 
will make a brief talk at Yoakum on the traveling library. The ex- 
hibit at Temple will be in charge of Mrs. W. S. Banks. Librarian at 
Temple. Mrs. Nat P. Jackson, Chief of the Rural Women’s Division 
of the Extension Department of the A. & M. College, will make a 
talk at Temple on the County Library. 


BOOKS SENT TO TEXAS REGIMENTS ON THE BORDER 


The Commission sent two boxes of books selected especially for men 
and boys to the Texas Regiments stationed at Corpus Christi. 

The following extract is taken from a letter from Mr. Joe Reid, 
of the Army Young Men’s Christian Association, who kindly took 
charge of the books. 

‘*We are this day returning the traveling libraries that were shipped 
to the Second and Third Texas Infantry Regiments. They have been 
in constant use. The cards are not representative of the number of 
times they have been read. They have been appreciated, I am sure, 
and have been used more than any libraries you have sent out. More 
than three thousand men have had access to them, and they have 
availed themselves of the treat. 

‘The best evidence of the guardsmen’s appreciation is the fact 
that whenever a man turned in a book, some other person was waiting 
for it.’’ 
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BY TEXANS ABOUT TEXANS FOR TEXANS P 
N 
San Antonio de Bérar: Historical, Traditional, Legendary, by Mrs. 
S. J. Wright. Austin, Morgan Printing Co., 1916. pp. 169. 

This volume is the work of Mrs. S. J. Wright, Past-President of I 
the Texas Federation of Women’s Clubs, and at present Chairman 
of the History Committee of the same organization. It is intended 





to present in brief and popular form the chief facts in the history Sel 
of San Antonio. As the title indicates, the author does not limit I 
her narration to strict historical facts, but includes many romantic 

episodes which have been handed down through tradition, but hith- Sel 
erto inaccessible to the busy men or women who have no time to ] 
search them out for themselves. The first ten chapters entain a ] 


running summary of the history of early Texas and San Antonio 

from the first occupation by Spain down to their absorption in the 

Union. For the Spanish period, Mrs. Wright has followed closely Un 
the work of Clark and Bolton. By so doing she has kept her nar- 
‘ative comparatively free from the blunders which have hitherto 
disfigured most popular historical sketches on early Texas history. 
Still later research than was accessible to Mrs. Wright, however, 
has changed some of the facts which she has gleaned from the two 
specialists cited above. On the whole, however, her summary is 
well written, and gives the essential facts correctly. An interesting 
portion of the book consists of various lengends collected in regarii 
to San Antonio, and a description of the missions as they exist today. 
The general reader interested in early San Antonio history will find 
much of value in Mrs. Wright’s book.—Reviewed by W. E. Dunn in 
The Southwestern Historical Quarterly, April, 1917. 











BOOKBINDER RECOMMENDED 










Mr. R. B. Turner, a Fort Worth bookbinder, has been recommended 
to the Commission for his workmanship, promptness, rates, and re- 
liability. Any one interested should write to Miss Nell Andrew, 
Librarian, Texas Christian University, Fort Worth. 









TEXAS STATE DOCUMENTS 










Nearly all of the Texas State documents issued since December 1, 
1916 that have come to the editor are listed below. Libraries and 
individuals wanting particular documents should write to the issuing 
department. All Texas reports will be sent by the Commission later 
in the year to all Texas libraries desiring them. All publications are 
free for the asking except where price is listed. 










College of Industrial Arts, Denton. 


Seventh Biennial Report. 

The purpose of this college is “to give industrial and practical education 
to the young women of Texas so as to prepare them for the duties and 
the responsibilities of home-life, and for the vocations for which women 
are adapted.” 
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Department of Agriculture. 
Peanut Culture (republication). 
Ninth Annual Report. 
Contains tables shuwing tonnage of forty-seven commodities such as 
corn, oats, wheat, etc., received and forwarded from the railroad stations 
in each county in 1915 


Proceedings of the Sixth Meeting of the Texas State Farmers’ 
Institute, 1915. 


School for the Blind. 
Biennial Report, 1914/16. 


School for the Deaf. 
Fifty-ninth and Sixtieth Annual Reports. Tllustrated. 


Lone Star. 
Semi-monthly magazine published in the interest of the deaf. 


University of Texas Extension Department. 
Announcement of Correspondence and Group Study Courses. 
“Over two hundred courses are now offered in the languages, mathematics, 
economics, government, psychology, education, law, and some branches of 
engineering, including civil and mechanical engineering, and architecture 
and drawing. Special courses are also offered in domestic economy, business 
training, bookkeeping, commercial Spanish, legal business, etc.” 


Ellis, Mary Heard. Beautification of Home Grounds. 
Gives reasons for beautifying the yard, describes what to plant, and 
where and how, and lists trees, shrubs, and flowers suitable for Central 
Texas. Illustrated. 


Ellis, Mary Heard, and Everett, Raymond. Planning of Simple 
Homes. 
Gives plans, discussing advantages and disadvantages, also specifications 
and estimates. Special attention given to the kitchen. Mr. Everett is 
adjunct professor of architecture, Texas University. 


Gearing, M. E., Rich, J. P.. and Lawrence, M. M. Simple Course 
in Home Economies for Rural Schools, with Suggestions for the 
School Noon Lunch. 


Programs for Schoolhouse Meetings. 

A community get-together meeting. Hallow’een social. Thanksgiving ex- 
ercises. Spelling bee. Christmas Debating and .declamation contests. 
Arbor day program. Outdoor games and track meet. tural life day. 
Celebration of San Jacinto Day. School closing exercises. Supplemental 
programs: Victrola concert. Bird day program. Farm life contests. 
School and community fairs. 


Schoolhouse Meeting: Suggestions for School Closing Exercises. 


Shurter, E. D. Single Tax. 
Contains historical sketch, a brief of each side, and selected affirmative 
and negative arguments. 


Shurter, E. D., ed. University Interscholastic League: Constitu- 
tion and Rules for County, District, and State Contests in Debate, 
Declamation, Spelling, Essay-writing, and Athleties. 
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Sims, Fannie A. The Furnishing and Decoration of a Home. 

An illustrated pamphlet of twenty-five pages covering the more elementary 
and most practical suggestions as to treatment of color, floors, walls, 
draperies, and the selection and arrangement of furniture. 





Texas Library and Historical Commission. 
Biennial Report, 1914/16. 








































Texas Governors. Governors’ Messages: Coke to Ross, 1874-1891. 
ed. by and for the Archive and History Department. Sinclair 
Moreland, Archivist and Historian. $2.35 postpaid. 

The messages of each of the five governors, Coke, Hubbard, Roberts, 


Ireland, and Ross, are preceded by a brief biographical sketch of the 
governor. Volume contains index. 





MY NEIGHBOR AND I 





It has been customary to publish each quarter news notes sent in 
by the libraries themselves. For this issue, however, the information 
has been taken, with five exceptions, from newspaper clippings, cov- 
ering January 1 to about March 16, 1917. One of the objects in 
using the clippings is to show the large number of places, considering 
the brief period covered, in which there has been enough library 
activity to justify a newspaper notice of it. If you doubt the need 
of a library organizer for Texas, look over the number of places that 
are struggling for some sort of library service. A library organizer 
could go to many of these places, interest them in a county library, 
and the people with no more effort than they are now expending 
to get a library foothold could have in a short while excellent library 
service such as they now little dream of as being possible. The num- 
ber of clippings indicated after the name of each town indicates the 
number of clippings seen by the editor,—not necessarily the total 
number actually appearing. The number does not refer to the num- 
ber of times information concerning the specific item given appeared, 
but the number of clippings on all subjects concerning the library 
that came to the editor. The mere number, of course, is not a criterion 
of a library’s activities, but it is given to show the proportion con- 
tributed by each library to the total number of clippings seen,—over 
190. Many of these were reprints from papers and periodicals out 
of the state, items sent out by the Commission, or the Extension De- 
partment of the University, and consequently are not accounted for in 
this department. 


Abilene. (1 clipping.) The life Amarillo. (3 clippings.) The prop 
members of the Federation Library  osition has been taken up to secure 
Association met at the Carnegie Li- a $40,000 Carnegie library building. 
brary January 18 and elected a e 
Library Board of Directors for the 


ensuing year. Arlie School Library. (1 clipping.) 


An effort is being made to establish 


Alice. (3 clippings.) The library % brary. 


founded and fostered by the Book 
Lovers Club, assisted by the people Aspermont. (1 clipping.) A pub 
of Alice, is a busy little spot about lic Library Association has _ bee 
four every Monday afternoon. formed at Aspermont. 
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Bay City. (14 clippings.) The an- 
nual meeting of the membership of the 
Bay City Library Association was held 
on January 10. The treasurer’s report 
showed that $700 had come into the 
organization in various ways and that 
from time to time various expendi- 
tures had been made, the larger 
amount going into new books outside 
of the amounts due on the Lyceum 
course. From this course a net of $97 
had been earned, not counting pro- 
spective gate receipts from two more 
numbers. At the organization of the 
board of directors of the association 
the following officers were chosen, the 
board consisting of four who were re- 
elected and five other members whose 
terms do not expire until next year, 
the term being two years: Thomas H. 
Lewis, president; Martin Thompson, 
vice president; Mrs. E. L. Perry, secre- 


tary; Miss Florence Bouldin, treas- 
urer; Mrs. F. H. Jones, chairman of 
the house committee; Mrs. Ed. Kil- 


bride. chairman of the book commit- 
tee; Mrs. W. D. Wilson, chairman of 
the ways and means committee. The 
other two members of the board are 
D. P. Moore and Judge W. C. Car- 
penter. Miss McCollough was re-elect- 
ed librarian and it was determined to 
keep the library open three days in 
the week. A plan looking to a special 
rural introduction day was discussed, 
as was the extension work of the li- 
brary generally. The library now con- 
tains considerably above 1500 reading 
and reference volumes. 


Beaumont. (3 clippings.) There is 
a great deal of agitation for a public 
library. 


Biq Spring. (1 clipping.) March 
17, the ladies of the City Federation 
will have a book shower at the new 
library room over the city hall. A 
good bit of time, labor and money has 
been spent toward making this a very 
attractive room. 


Brenham. (1 clipping.) The Six- 
teenth anniversary of the Brenham 
Publie Library was celebrated with a 
musical and literary program, Monday, 
February 19, 4 o’clock, at the Library 
rooms. 


Brownwood. (1 clipping.) Two 
hundred books have been added to the 
library. 
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Caddo Mills. (1 clipping.) News- 
paper published regulations of school 
library. 


Cisco, School Library. (1 clipping.) 
An effort is being made to meet the 
requirement of the State Department 
of Education. 


Coleman. (1 clipping.) On Satur- 
day, February 24, about twenty chil- 
dren enjoyed the story hour. 


Collegeport. The Free Public Li- 
brary of Collegeport was founded in 
1912 by the Collegeport Woman’s Club. 
Beginning with twenty-two books it 
now comprises 1,100 volumes. It is 
maintained by the gifts of the mem- 
bers and citizens of Collegeport, also 
by proceeds of entertainments given 
for that purpose under the auspices of 
the Woman’s Club. It occupies a room 
in the public school building and its 
large, pleasant reading room is open 
to the public each Saturday afternoon 
of the year. 


Dallas. (34 clippings.) Miss Betsy 
T. Wiley, acting librarian, gave out 
the following statement to the Dallas 
News, February 18, 1917: 

“Frequently business men dealing 
in commerce consult us for informa- 
tion regarding details of their business 
such as is contained in the direc- 
tories on file at the library. Students 
often ask the extent of resources 
of the library on special subjects. 
Daily information as to the spelling, 
pronunciaion, use and propriety of 
words is given to growing numbers 
of persons. Reference information 
on a variety of subjects, limited only 
by the resources of such information 
in the library, is given willingly. 
Women who can not find time to visit 
the building in selecting books may 
telephone for information regarding 
volumes on any subject and send 
their cards by messenger. The other 
day a local newspaper needed a full 
quotation from a certain book. It 
was nearly press time and the re- 
porter did not have time in which to 
visit the library. The quotation was 
read to him over the telephone. By 
such service the patrons of the li- 


‘brary may save themselves much 


time and trouble.” 


Dallas. Baylor University College 
of Medicine. (3 clippings.) The 
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library of the late Dr. H. K. Leake, 
valued at approximately $10,000, and 
containing about 1,500 volumes, has 
been donatéd by his family to the 
Baylor University College of Medi- 
cine. This library is considered one 
of the best-selected collections of 
medical books in the Southwest. 


Detroit. (1 clipping.) In announc- 
ing the opening of the traveling li- 
brary sent by the Commission, the 
Herald of January 25, says among 
other things: 

Now somebody asks—Why do we 
have libraries? Well why do we have 
schools and colleges? To educate 
and instruct the people, you say. 
For the same reason exactly we have 
libraries and the libraries go much 
further than the schools. The libra- 
ries supplement and carry on the 
work of the schools and do a work 
which the schools can not do, in 
two respects especially. The library 
educates the adult as well as the 
child and in the second place the li- 
brary contains in its book stock not 
only text-books but also books of fic- 
tion, nature study, description, travel, 
and biography, which may well be 
called supplementary reading. 

You will admit, we are sure, that 
an education confined to text-books 
is narrow and limited, yet some leg- 
islators for the sake of a _ false 
economy oppose the extension of li- 
braries in the country and for the 
benefit of country people. 


Flatonia. (1 clipping.) The Argus 
of March 8 devotes about a column 
and a half to the traveling library 
borrowed from the Commission. 


Floresville. School Library. (1 clip- 
ping.) The Mother’s Club gave a 
Book Shower at the High School 
Auditorium on December 8, for the 
benefit of the library. 


Fort Worth. (3 clippings.) Three 
thousand five hundred and forty- 
one people viewed the American 
paintings exhibited for four weeks 
by the Fort Worth Art Association at 
the Carnegie Library. 


Fort Worth. Texas Christian Uni- 
versity. (1 clipping.) Miss Nell An- 
drew, librarian, has more than a col- 
umn of library notes in the issue of 
February 9 of the college paper, the 
Skiff: 


Francitas. School Library. (1 clip- 
ping.) The most recent and modern 
equipment installed in our public 
school is a large, well filled library 
of three rooms, one for each of the 
three departments—high school, in- 
termediate, and primary. 


Galveston. Rosenberg Library. (24 
clippings.) ‘“‘From the data con- 
tained in the annual report it is 
learned that the number of loans of 
books made last year for home per- 
usal exceeds 80,000. This is approx- 
imately two books for every man, 
woman, and child, shown by the re- 
cent estimate of the federal census 
bureau to have resided in Galveston 
on July 1 of that year. Truly, this 
would be a gratifying disclosure 
even if the number had been greatly 
enhanced by the _ disproportionate 
use of the library by omniverous 
readers—bookworms, constantly delv- 
ing into the pleasures of the book 
shelves and representing a relatively 
small percentage of the citizenship. 
But this amazing total is not ex- 
plained on such theory. On the con- 
trary, another important bit of in- 
formation in the report shows that 
these 80,000 loans are representative 
of the popular demand for books and 
do not reflect chiefly the more com- 
prehensive demand of a _ scholarly 
few. One-third of the people of Gal- 
veston, or, in the exactness of the re- 
port, more than 13,300, are the hold- 
ers of borrowers’ cards, and nearly 
1,500 were registered as new borrow- 
ers last year. 

“The degree to which the library 
is serving the community,—reaching 
with its enlightening influence the 
scholars and the masses alike, as 
shown by the foregoing figures—is 
perhaps not, exceeded anywhere else 
in the country.”—Galveston News, 
January 26, 1917. 


Graham. (1 clipping.) 
has 195 volumes. 
ond traveling library borrowed from 


The library 
It also has a sec- 


the Commission to encourage the 
growth of the local library. 


Grandview. School library. (1 clip- 
ping.) New library cases are being 
made and new books, maps, charts 
and globes will soon be installed. 


Granger. (2 clippings.) The pub- 
lic library was one year old in Feb- 
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ruary. A second traveling library 
has been sent to encourage the de- 
velopment of the local library. 


Greenville, (4 clippings.) The mem- 
bers of the board of trustees of the 
Greenville Public Library have been 
very active for a number of months 
now in their endeavor to increase the 
circulation of the Carnegie library’s 
books and also to increase the num- 
ber of books for circulation. A re- 
cent report showed that the present 
board is making strides in the di- 
rection of their goal. The circula- 
tion is shown to have a very material 
increase over the previous report. 
More books had been donated to the 
library; more magazines and news- 
papers had been subscribed for; and 
a more general interest has been 
taken in the library than for any 


corresponding period in the past. 


Gustine. School library. (2. clip- 
pings.) Several large sets of books 
have been purchased. 


Houston. Lyceum and Carnegie Li- 
brary. 3 clippings.) A most attrac- 
tive eight-page bulletin has been is- 
sued giving in pithy sentences print- 
ed so as to catch the eye a summary 
of the library’s activities for 1916. 


Houston. Colored library. (1 clip- 
ping.) Seven thousand nine hundred 
and seventy-three persons visited the 
Colored Carnegie library during the 
eight months ending December 31, 
according to the report of the libra- 
rian, submitted to the library board 
Saturday. Two hundred and nine- 
teen meetings were held at, the li- 
brary building, 853 questions were 
answered, and 799 persons assisted 
in securing the books they wanted 
to find. The total registration at the 
library now is 2620 readers. The 
library has in it 4602 books, and 
during the eight months 396 books 
were added. Only four books were 
lost, 8471 books circulated from the 
library and 2981 circulated from sta- 
tions, making a total circulation of 
11,552 books. The amount of money 
collected as fines was $32.37. 


Independence. School library. (2 
clippings.) The pupils of the Inde- 
pendence school by their own efforts 
have earned a complete school li- 


brary, given by a Dallas publishing 
house for a given number of sub- 
scriptions to a farm paper. 


Jim Wells County Teachers’ Library. 
(1 clipping.) The library opened 
up with twenty-one volumes, Any 
teacher in the county may secure 
books who is willing to pay postage 
to and from the library and who will 
take proper care of them. 


Justin. High School Library. (1 
clipping.) For the benefit of the 
school library a play was given Feb- 
ruary 23. 


Lancaster. High School Library. 
(2 clippings.) A play was given on 
March 16 for the benefit of the li- 
brary. 


League City. High School Library. 
(1 clipping.) The board of trustees 
for the League City Schools author- 
ized the purchase of new books for 
the library and other improvements 
that will enable the school to be- 
come beneficiary of the State fund to 
supplement the local funds for school 
purposes. 


Leander. (1 clipping.) A _ public 
library is being organized. Only 
members of the Library Association 
are allowed to take books out of the 
reading room, but any one may read 
the books, papers and magazines in 
the reading room, 


Lubbock. (1 clipping.) The library 
has changed its hours, being open 
now from two to four on Saturdays. 


Memphis. (1 clipping.) The Car- 
negie Library building erected about 
five years ago at a cost of $10,000 
has been pronounced unsafe. The 
books most used will be moved to one 
of the schools until the building is 
repaired. 


Mexia. (2 clippings.) A _ subscrip- 
tion library in the City Hall is open 
four hours a week. 


Nacogdoches. (2 clippings.) A pub- 
lic library sustained by individual cit- 
izens has been opened in the ladies’ 
rest room in the court house. A 
special invitation is extended to the 
women from the country. Miss Em- 
mie Beason is in charge. 
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Olney. (1 clipping.) The Enterprise 
published an annotated list of the 
books in the traveling library lent by 
the Commission. The books are kept 
in the public library at Terrell Col- 
lins’ store and are under the care of 
the Altruistic Club. 


Palacios. (4 clippings.) The libra- 
rian, Miss Lucy Mitchell, contributed 
to the Beacon four sets of unusually 
good library news-notes. 


Palestine. (1 clipping.) The Ad- 
vocate published a new list of books 
received at the Carnegie Library. 


Pecos. (2 clippings.) The Enter- 
prise and Times both published separ- 
ate lists of new fiction received. 


Plainview. (2 clippings.) The “As 
You Like It” Club has launched a 
movement to reduce the price of libra- 
ry tickets one-half, that is, from $1.00, 
the present price, to 50 cents per an- 
num. 


Port Arthur. (3 clippings.) Mrs. 
Gates has given $100,000 for a library 
building. It is understood that the 
maintenance endowment will be $60,- 
000. The two extracts are taken from 
the Beaumont Enterprise: 

“On March 2nd, Texas Independence 
Day. with a silver trowel, President 
Jan Van Tyen of the Board of Trade 
prepared the mortar in which the cor- 
ner stone of the Gates Memorial Libra- 
ry now rests, and Dr A. J. Price de- 
posited in the recess of the stone a 
copper box, sealed with solder, contain- 
ing mementoes of many kinds. 

“The library that is being built for 
Port Arthur by Mrs. Dellora R. Gates, 
in memory of her husband and son, 
John W. and Charles G. Gates, will be 
a splendid structure and a fitting 
memorial to the name that has meant 
so much to this rapidly growing city. 
When complete, it will rank with the 
best-appointed and handsomest library 
buildings in the country and will be 
one of the finest in the south. It is 
to be entirely fireproof in construc- 
tion and a description, in brief, of the 
character of this construction will 
readily show its permanence. 

“The site is in the midst of a spa- 
cious park, the building facing Stil- 
well boulevard, set fifty feet back and 
midway between Proctor street and 
Lakeshore drive. Nearby are the Port 


Arthur college, built and endowed by 
John W. Gates, and the Port Arthur 
high school. A more suitable location 
for a public library could not have 
been found here. 

“The framework of the building is 
of reinforced concrete, with outer 
walls of brick and hollow tile, faced 
with waterproofed Indiana limestone, 
Dimensions of the structure are: 
ninety feet in width—the frontage on 
Stilwell boulevard—g depth of seventy 
feet and a distance of forty feet from 
ground to roof. Massive columns of 
Indiana limestone, six in number, will 
be a feature of the front of the build- 
ing. These columns will be twenty- 
three feet in height, slightly tapering 
from a thickness of twenty-seven in- 
ches at the base, with ornamental cap- 
itals. 

“The roof of the 
of unusual strength, of complicated 
construction and insulated against 
heat and dampness. On a heavy base 
of reinforced concrete will be laid five 
layers of roofing felt, laid in asphalt 
and covered with a heavy coating of 
the same material. Another layer of 
reinforced concrete will be overlaid 
with the outer roof of Lutowica tile. 

“A feature of the interior plan that 
has been given careful attention is the 


building will be 


provision of plenty of light and air 
for all the rooms. The windows are 
large, well distributed and will give 
the utmost in ventilation and proper 
lighting; that they will also be orna- 


mental goes without saving. The ves- 
tibule of the building, in which will 
be located the book distribution desk, 
will be separated by low glass parti- 
tions from the two large reading 
rooms. the reading rooms for adults 
and children being on the right-and 
left of the vestibule, respectively. 
These rooms will be plastered in imi- 
tation of stone with rich ornamental 
frieze. The ceilings will harmonize 
while the floor of the building will be 
of cement with damp-proof finish. The 
floors will be covered with sound- 
deadening cork carpet. 

“Immediately back of the distribu- 
tion desk will be the reference-book 
room. In the rear of the building. a 
room on the right hand side will be 
used as a workroom for the unpacking 
and sorting of books. On the left will 
be the librarian’s office. The corners 


in the front of the building will be 
occupied by the toilet rooms, finished 
The main reading 


in white marble. 
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rooms and the vestibule will have a 
ceiling height of 29 feet, the inside 
height of the building, but a mezzanine 
floor above the workrooms, librarian’s 
office and toilet rooms will provide 
additional storage and reading rooms. 
These will be connected by a gallery 


four feet in width. All shelving will 
be of steel. Heat will be supplied by 
gas-steam radiators. The building will 
be screened throughout against insects. 
“The capacity of the new library 
will be 15,000 volumes. Of a total of 
6100 square feet of floor space, 3100 
will be devoted to reading rooms. Pro- 
vision has been made by the architects 
for extension of the building, when 
future growth of the city makes this 
necessary, without disturbing the har- 
mony and beauty of the building. 
“Architects for the library building 
are Warren & Wetmore of New York, 
their representative here being L. Seu- 


fert. who has superintended the con- 
struction of many libraries. The con- 
tract is in the hands of the Fuller 


Contracting Company of New York, 
Chicago and Houston.” 


Post City. (1 clipping.) The Moth- 
ers’ Club held their annual box sup- 
per February 23, the proceeds going 
to the school library. 


Rockport. (2 clippings.) An effort 
is being made to build up a school li- 
brary. 


Rusk. (1 clipping.) The library of 
the Bachelor Girls Club will be open 
every day both morning and after- 
noon. A large number of books has 
been added, and also a Victrola has 
been added with many records from 


Grand Opera to aid: them in their 
studv. The Club has for rent all the 
librettoes from the grand operas 


which they are studying this year. 


San Antonio. (8 clippings.) At- 
tendance at the library for the week 
of Februarv 7-13. is recorded at 6.414 
Persons. The dailv number of visits 
is fixed at 1.066 a dav. The variation 
between the largest and smallest day 


attendance is onlv 200 The largest 
circulation for any thirtv day period 
in the history of the librarv was re- 
corded for January, 14,502. 


San Marcos. State Normal Library. 
(1 clipping.) A new wing to the li- 
brary has been opened. giving a floor 
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space of 4,072 square feet. A branch 
library has been established in the 
training school, the enrollment of 
which is 140. This is fitted to the 
needs of the various grades. 


Sinton. High School Library. (1 
clipping.) An entertainment was giv- 
en on February 14, the proceeds going 
toward building up the library. 


Stamford. (6 clippings.) The re- 
port for 1916, gives over 2,000 volumes, 
375 new registrations, total of 2,196 
borrower’s cards, a circulation of 
9,429, and 165 books added. 

Mrs. Frank Dearing has resigned as 
Librarian. The Library Board grant- 
ed Mrs. Dearing a three months leave 
of absence, hoping that she will re- 
consider and return to the work. For 
five years Mrs. Dearing has managed 
the library so efficiently that the 
Board is slow to give her up. 

At a meeting in March the City 
Council voted a fund of $250 to the 
library on condition that the library 
raise $75. 

Mrs. J. S. Hodges, Chairman of the 
Board, urges that the citizens rally 
to the library in all its work until it 
regains its original standing with Mr 
Carnegie and the people generally. 


Stockdale. (1 clipning.) A travel- 
ing library from the Commission is in 
the school building under the care of 
Professor Minter Womack. 


Sulphur Springs. (2 clippings.) An 
effort is being made to improve the 
reference department. 


Taylor. (6 clippings.) The official 
board of the newly organized library 
association is as follows: President, 
Mrs. R. E. Luhn; Vice President, Mrs. 
P. F. King; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Mrs. F. E. Edwards; Rev. Joseph Car- 
den. Rev. Philip F. King, Mrs. R. E. 
Bledsoe, Mrs. Paul Eikel, W. E. Dozier. 


Temple. (3 clippings.) The library 
encourages people in gathering useful 
information from all sources by open- 
ing its doors to lecturers from time to 
time. 


Tyler—The Tyler Public Library 


has concentrated this year on work 
with the schools, and has had splendid 
cooperation with the new superintend- 
ent and the high school principal. 


The 
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library is only a block from the high 
school, and the children go to the 
library for work during study periods, 
carrying permit cards from the teacher 
which Miss McManis, the librarian, 
signs and returns each day. From 
twenty to sixty children go each day 
during school hours, and, of course, 
large numbers go after school. The 
high school faculty are appreciative 
and the principal declares the school 
has the best library service in the state. 
This declaration is based partly upon 
the fact that without the library’s co- 
operation, the school could not have 
been placed on the list of accredited 
Southern high schools. 

A set of twelve books to a grade for 
the seven grades has been in each of 
the four schools for about six weeks 
at a time, and has been very much 
appreciated. Talks given by Miss Mc- 
Manis to the Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations of the various schocls result- 
ed in two of them appropriating twenty 
dollars each to start a collection of 
books for their school. The idea is 
to have thirty books to a grade in 
each school and exchange them from 
school to school four times a year. 
Considering that there is practically 
no library money to give toward this, 
Tyler feels they have made a good 
start. 

The librarian accompanies the first 
collection of books placed in each 
school, and her talks have increased 
the number of juvenile circulations 
and applications. 


Uvalde. (1 clipping.) The Leader- 
News on March 2 published a list of 
new fiction added to the library. 


Vernon. (12 clippings.) The City 
Commission in January appropriated 
$1,200 per year for the support of the 
Carnegie Library. The women of the 


town are organizing a library club 
that will promote the growth of the 


library. The library will be opened 
soon. 
Victoria. (1 clipping.) A musicale 


and tea were given in February for 
the benefit of the library. 


Waco. (39 clippings.) Many ot 
these clippings appeared during the 
Waco Library Publicity Week. These 
clippings will be mounted on card- 
board and lent to any one desiring 
them. 


Wazahachie. Sims Library. Ninety 
volumes have been added to the Li- 
brary since the first of January. 

During February, there was a dis- 
play of autobiography, in connection 
with a model of an outdoor Adiron- 
dack scene, loaned by Doubleday, Page 
& Co., to illustrate the Autobiography 
of Dr. E. L. Trudeau. The little ex- 
hibit attracted considerable attention, 

Mr. Fred A. Chapman, of Tulsa, 
Okla., a former patron of the Sims 
Library, has given us one hundred 
dollars for the purchase of books to 
aid debaters and public speakers. This 
generous gift will enable the Library 
to greatly enlarge its collection of 
such books and thus to help many 
young men and young women through- 
out the county. 


Wichita Falls. (6 clippings.) Plans 
for a public library building to he 
built as a result of the generosity of 
Mr. J. A. Kemp have been submitted. 
The building is to consist of one story 
and a basement and will be situated in 
Lamar Park 

A Spring Style Show and vaudeville 
have been planned to raise money 
with which to purchase books. 


DUES IN TEXAS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


All members of the Texas Library Association, who have not done 
so, are urgently requested to send their dollar membership dues for 
1916-17 to the treasurer, Miss Pauline McCauley, Librarian Public 
Library, Waco, Texas. 
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